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ABSTRACT 

Research toward the development of a theory of 
independent study and telemathic, or distance, learning is discussed 
in this paper. The concepts of independent study, educational 
programs, learning programs, teaching programs, and telemathic 
teaching are defined, and telemathic teaching programs are classified 
according to distance between teacher and learner, using the 
variables of dialogue and structure. The variable of learner autonomy 
in educational programs is considered, and independent study programs 
are classified according to learner autonomy and distance. A study 
comparing field dependence and attitudes of learners in a high 
autonomy/low distance program with students in a low autonomy /high 
distance program is described. The following findings are summarized: 
(1) students in the more distant form of independent study were more 
field independent than the norm, but students in the autonomous 
program were not; (2) more autonomous than distance students 
preferred distance over non-telemathic teaching and autonomous over 
non-autonomous learning; and (3) field independence might be used as 
a predictor in distance study, e.g., as distance becomes less, a more 
field dependent cognitive style is desirable. Areas for further 
research are suggested, and 34 references are listed. (MES) 
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Introduction: The "Copernican Revolution" in education 



In the past thirty years and especially during the past docad^ there has 
occurred in education v^at U.N.E.S.C.O. »s Henri Dieuzeide has called a 
"Copernican Revolution", a transfer of the centre of gravity of educ£.tional 
thir.king and research from the functions and activities of teachers, the 
"teacher centered mentality", to the behaviours of learners, the "pupil 
centered approach"."^ The change has been described Ly a prominent 
Australian broadcaster as the "decentralisation of learning".^ 

In earlier times, when the centre of the educational universe was the 
teacher, emphasis in teacher training and in research was on the identifica- 
tion of those actions of the teacher that would stimulate in students the 
responses thought desirable by the teacher. in such centralised learning 
systems it was necessary for students to cluster eiround teachers in 
•'classes", and teachers had to know how to plan what would be le£irned, how 
to implement various strategies supposed to promote learning, and how to 
test to obtain evidence of the effectiveness cf their strategies. 

A distinguished British educator, Edith Moorhouse writes of elementary 
school teaching as it was forty yeeirs ago: 

the emphasis in teacher training was on the techniques of 
holding the attention of a class of children: the question 
at the appropriate moment when attention began to lapse, the 
raising of an eyebrow, the quick drawing on the blackboard. 
...Tlie teacher stood in front of the class of children of one 
age group who sat in straight rows facing the blackboard and 
talked to and questioned the children for much of the day- 
Teacher centred education has not been confined to the elementary school. 
"Universities have existed for over a thousand years", writes P»-own, but " 

From the very beginning of organized higher education, teachers 
and professors have presented a united front against the notion 
that students will learn just as much, and possibly a great 
deal more, if permitted to learn on their own initiative rather 
than as a captive audience in the classroor. At no point in 
the history of education have schools and universities alloweu 
students the autonomy which is iiecessary in the learning process.^ 

3 

According to both Moorhouse and to Muir, the change to a learner centred 
educational universe has been due to a growing acceptance by learners 
and teachers of three basic principles long discussed by educators but 
not widely acted upon. The first of these is the recognition that each 
individual learns each content area or skill in different ways> and 
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probably at different times from other learners; if learning has any- 
one characteristic it is idioByncracy , and the concept of a ''class" of 
learners is therefore a foolish paradox. The second principle is that 
effective leairning is experiential; wliether interpreted in a phenomeno- 
logical or behaviourist's framework, the principle is that one can best 
learn by experiencing. The third principle is that learning in the new 
world of rapid change must be lifelong, so that in youth one need not 
learn enough for a lifetime, but must acquire the skills to be a responsibl 
continuing learner in adulthood. 

The role of tho teacher in the new learn€»r centred educational universe, 

at its simplest, is not .so much to *»instruct" as to provide an environment 

in which each individual learner is able to identify what he is ready to 

learn, and in which he has access to a large variety of resources for 

learning. In particular, the school teacher tries to provide a rich 

supply of materials: 

Materials of every kind should be available; basic materials, 
sucli as sand, water, clay and wood; a collection of junk, boxes 
containers of every size and shape in wood, ceirdboard and plastic; 
a wide variety of cardboeird and paper in different shapes, sizes, 
thicknesses and colours; paints (water, oil and emulsion), pens 
chao-coal , pencils, a Vciriety of brushes, crayons, in fact all 
kinds of media for making marks that a child can explore; a 
vao-iety of pastes and glues that do the job expected of them; 
scissors that cut; bene eF , a vice, and tools; an assortment 
of materials to stroke ami use - velvet, silk, satin, wool, 
cotton, linen, fur, nylon. iiach item has a different quality 
that can only be fully appreciated by handling and using and 
coming to terms with the discipline they impose. All these 
materials may be used at the chile* 's own stage of development 
and maturity; one child might be at the stage of pitting his 
own strength against boxes and planks and yet be able to join in 
with a grouj) of children of varying ages and abilities who arc. 
constructing a telescope or a space ship - that will hold several 
children - imaginative, constructive work which is the basis of 
mathematics. 

By providing a richness of materials, and being both non-directive and 
responsive, the learner centred educator gives the learner opportunity 
to learn what is important for him at a particular time in his growth, 
gives opportunity to learn by experience, and gives opportunity to learn 
to exercise choice and responsibility in making educational decisions. 
As a result, from the schools - not all schools, but many - is emerging 
a generation of new adult learners that knows how to learn, and a 



generation of teachers that knows how to facilitate independent study. 
The expectation of these learners is that in adulthood, as in school, 
their learning will be self directed, and when they identify J earning needs 
they will be able to call upon the sources of information and training they 
require to satisfy their needs. 

The response of institutions of higher education to this expectation, is 
suggested in a report from the University of Notre Dame; 

Institutions are responding with programs to support the new learning 
styles emphasized by the need for lifelong learning. And those 
programs of continuing education seem likely, for a variety of 
reasons, to experience rapid growth in the years ahead. This growth 
will come aboMt without any substantial changes in national policy. 
As a matter of course, formal educational institutions will e-pand 
their offerings to accommodate an increasing demand for extei..al 
degrees, individualized cff-canipus study, correspondence study 
programs, and other modes of reaching the varied interests of 
students. 



Together with the pressure from students, the design and development of 
"other mo<l^;s of reaching the varied interests of stu lents" is the second 
develoj>ment that has brought independent learners to the foreground of 
current educational research. At the very time that demand for learner 
freedom has increase.], a plethora of new communications devices has made 
it possible for institutions to respond in efficient ways to that demand. 
Dcsigno.l according to systems design principles, instructional programmes 
may now provi.le iui <>rficient exposition by any of the world's authorities 
on any subject U, m.lividii.a Ic.irners, communicated to them by means of 
tho computer, t..- 1 cv i s i on , ra.lio, v i .loo-cassetto , audio tape, te.'ephone, and 
in print. Using such programmes, each learner has the universe for a 
classroom, and an abundanci of material and hur..an resources. As a child- 
centred teacher provides a rich environment of learning materials, and - 
responds to the self directed learning of the individual pupil in the class- 
room, the higher education institution now has the technical power to 

respond |„ ,...<| lividu.il adult leaner as, in his iiiteract on with his 

cadult .■nvironinent, he i .l.-ii 1 1 f i es l.-aining ii...<,l.s .uid mij<es them known, and 
<-nt<-i.'^ into |ii ()()r.»iiiiiies ol i iide|)cii(leii t study. 

Il<-iii i DKMt/.eide describes two kinds of technology based educational 
institutions, one ol winch is a coininun i ty educational resource centre 
offering 

a comirunity service of individualized sel f- instruct ion for safe- 
guarding nidi V Kit. freedom of action - a complete sell-service 
system adaptable to individual needs, to which the pupils would 
feel an alleyifince bused on individual involvement. 7 



By contrast with the cloisters of the traditional campus, where teachers 
tried to transmit knowledge to leairners in an environment sheltered from 
the outside world, this new kind of institution is not a place to which 
people travel, but a resource centre from which they draw out the 
information ajul the skills they need. 'Itie material they require is 
communicated through appropriate media, having been prepared and 
packaged in advance, in anticipation of learners' demands. Learners 
using these systems are independent in two senses of the term, for they 
are physically independent of the need to be resident on a campus, and 
they ar e inuependent of the control of their J earning by pedagogues. 
The institution is ''teaching at a distance". 

The following description is of a typical university Independent Study 
and Distance Teaching venture, the University Without Walls, which is 
a consortium of twenty- seven p£a*tic;pat ing American colleges and 
universities. 

Each student outlines his leeu^ning objectives and designs a 
stu<Jy program J (hiding to go«^l achievement from a list of 
hundreds oJ' opportunities for incJopendent study- Among the 
possible optiorits are regular course work at any of the 
part i c ipat in(j institutions, internships or jobs, programmed 
ii.aL(*r ials , an<l oven travel. UWW students yrgduate whenever 
they »iave achievecJ their learning objectives. 

Purpose of this I^a})er 

What has been described above is a renaissance of interest in independent 
learning and the teach ifiy of independent learners. We have a vast array 
of new lesearch ani\ development ques. ions in the universe of education, 
some of which we will introduce for your consideration at the conclusion 
of this paper. 

Our first task how(*ver, and the mam pur f)Ose of our colloquium today, is 
t<> loc:u.s oui alLcMil I on upon lUi (;nttM pi isf iii which wo have been engaged 
in ro((Mit years, nainoly th(* st«'itCMiK*nt ol what Lndopondont Study and 
UiStiUiCo ToachiMcj <n , .uid the coiisLi ir:L ion of a conceptual framewoi'Jv of 
the field. Since l*)?^ we have deveJopeci the theory on the basis of a 
typology of progr^inmies which was itself base(J on the characteristics we 
1 J'-^nt 1 f kmI critical t,'lem(?nts of hnJept^ncJent Stuciy cUicJ Distance Teaching 
programmes. In this paper wo will provide a brief history of our progress 
in pursuit of the theory, alter which we will describe, again briefly, the 
typology and the concepts associated with it, and in conclusion will 
mention one research project which has been completed, and other questions 
of interest for future consideration. 



Towards a Tlieory of Independent Stud y 

Although we had some experience of the use of correspondence and of radio 

and television in adult education before going to the United States in 

1970 it was not until we joined Cheu^les Wedemeyer at the University of 

Wisconsin that Independent Study and Distance T» oiixng became a major 

professional preoccupat ion^ Wedemeyer was by then the leading AraeriCcin 

thinker about Distance Teaching and had recently returned from Great 

Britain where he had been a consultant in the establ isluiient of the Open 

University. We moved together into a project to design an Open School 

9 

for the State cf Wisconsin , and a score of other projects followed, 
ranging from "Eclsat", the use of the orbital satellite in education, 
and the ritatti luluCiit i onal Telephone Network , to the development of 
disposable slides and flimsy audio discs for correspondence students. 
However, tliis exciting and demanding work was the cause of cognitive 
dissonance when wo heltl discussions with educationists in the Faculty 
of Education, for they usually spoke of education <is synonomous with 
school teaching of children in classrooms, and even adult educators 
seemetl to regard education a3 a social activity, almost always conducted 
in groups. In our academic activities we were constantly faced with the 
neeii to transpose theoretical concoptia from the domain of child education 
to adult cdijcati n, rUid from the classroom and the group to settings 
which wore im* axiu'd , but were obviously not group settings. 

Wlien we ;studied the res(iajxh in education we read, for example, that: 

"Th(* ultjm«ito gt).Js of reseajch on teaciing are theories of 
teach Mig, '«u»d thesr in turn iiivolvr the* development of a 
critical language for the «uialysjs of classroom behaviourV 
and "I't^seaicluM S are becoming increasingly concerned with 



what actually happens in c 1 assrooms " «'Ui(l, "/...the word 
instruction refers to tlie activity which t<iki^»g place during 
schooling, mid witiiin the cl assroom s(:tting" 

Even in tlic -itorature of atlult jducation, in an inventory of the research 

comf)ilod for l\w Adult Etiuc«4tion Assoc it»t ion ol' the U.S.A., iki S. Hrunner , 

one* of th(* sen 1 oj^ professors of <iiiui t liductitjon in the U.S.A., and his 

coll(in()urs iiu I udcd a whole chapter on "The IJsi' ui Uisciibs j on " , and 

another on "(ii ouj) lu?t>earch <uul Adult l,<Juc.it j on " , hut made no mention at 

.ill of coi I I'spondonct*^ t(»achin(). Tlicio wore some references to radio and 

television, c!assiJied as «iU 1 1 »)-v 1 ^u«i 1 aids, but the bias, even of 

literature as prest u|ious as this w<is 

"Cle.u'ly ,.idul I education will t.il\e plact: in grt)Ups almost 
exclusively" 




It was clear that a vast number of adult learners were receiving instruc- 
tion in non-group settings, and we concluded that educational theory 
which did not provide a place for such leeu^ning and teaching was incornplete, 
and unsat : :?f actory. After a /ear ^ we summarised our dissatisfaction in 
a paper, which included the following: 

••teaching consists of two ftuni) KiS of activity with many 
character I St J cs in common, but different in one aspect 
so important that a theory explaining one cannot satis- 
factorily oxpiaiti tho other. 

Tho first of these families, the older, better understood, 
more fully researched, includes all educational situations 
where the teacher is physically contiguous with, his students, 
so that the prinjary means of communication is his voice, and 
in which (to use the economists terms) t**aching is a "service" 
that is "consumed •• simultaneously with its ••production". Itie 
physical proximity of the learners with the teacher permits 
each to stimulate the other, consequently teaching of this 
kind is conceived as a process of ••social interaction"." 




After elaborating on teaching as a process of social interaction, 
continued : 

••Tlic sc^cond family of teaching methods, mid the subject of our 
conC(n'ii, includes (*<hicat i onal situations distinguished by the 
separation of the I (Mciuir I'rom his learners, so that communica- 
tion h«is to h(*^ f«tc 1 I I tatod by a mechanical oi electronic medium. 
ToiichiiKj Ml this (environment is "coiisu 'ed*' at a time or place 
difi\M(Mit from tlutt at which it is ••produced^^, and to reach the 
locunor it must bo contained, transported, stored and delivered. 
There may b<i i ntor.ict ion , betwerii learner and teacher, but i- 
so, it is so .^i'o-'xtly affected by the delay resulting from the 
necessity to communicate across distance or time, that it cannot 
be «ui as.^»ure(i coniponoiit of teaching strategy, as it may in 
classroom or (ji'oup teaciiiny. Wo refer* to this as DISTANCE 
TEACHING, to distinguish it from "contiguous teaching^' where 
teacher iuid student aix» m physical proximity". 

• 

WCargued that we could anticipate a growth in distance-teaching, and 
stated that : 

••we believe the time is approjiriate for an examination of the 
metliods now in use, in the hope of identifying the character- 
istics th.it (listiiiQuish thorn, and that can be used to show 
the rel .it loiish I p h(*tw(*(Mi th(iiii. Wo ai o of coiirs<* not concerned 
with the "haidwar*'" characteristics ol' the media, but with tlie 
K<lu( .il I on.i I rh.u*a(.t<)r 1 st I c.-^. ih\r so.trch then is aimed at 
brinijiiKj toijether into a system, the discrete observations and 
<k!rmitiont> ol ros(;arcliers and pi\act i t loners in a number of 
S(jp.uMte, yet we believe, related teaching methods. As we 
examine the m(*thods we will ask questions like: 

Wliat learning theory is assumed, or stated, by teachers using 
these metliods? Ai^e there differences between teachers' 

- 0 - 
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Tli<» start in€| point was our ooiMy 'JdfiiiitioM of* tlic kind of (♦due, it i oruil 
roliitiorislup we would >tii<ly, (..^llcl ih-.. 'S.tst.inL hMriiiiMi .iiid toachinq" 

"Dist.uicc ttMchincj may b(» dcisiuMl .is llu^ laiinly ol i ns trnct i ori«i I 
methods rt) wliuh the teach iihj ht'h.i v i oufs ^U'e i'Xecnted apart i rom 
the I(»arrniH) helMVU)nrs, incliiiliinj tho^t* uhith in » c out i (jik»iis 
Mtiiatioii uowld f>orformo(l in (he learner I)r e.*5ern:e , so that 
coHuiinn 1 1 at I on hetuet n the (<M(lM'r .umI the te.und rnn^t h<' 
larililatetl hv |»"m(, electronic, nie(lia]iic.W or otht^r divn:e«^«" 

hVom our pre.s(M)t persj>oc t J it cui he .^een that ooi ni-thod, thouqh we 

mOiUit to he^ indue t i \ e^ u,i.»^ rather iiior*e o| the K m<l in Marx h»i> <alI(Ml 

"f nnct I on.i 1 " \ thi'i<' l)em<) a (.ont mnou-, intei^atlion lietuj'<Mi com ept ua I i ,sat i on 

iU\i\ d.ilti. It \>a-. t i oiii I Im' < oiu <'pt i)\ -^('pai .it I on ol leariMM «ind te.icluM' 

tlhit w<» derneil tlu* ( oiu ept lii.-,tan((^, whicli w.i> cin<^i.il m <h*t<M in i n i n<j tho 

St»Jection ol dat.i J ()r stiKly whrch jn i ( t> turn <»\'ent 0*1 1 1 y provided us with 

oiu' theoietic,al I i\.iineworK • 

Kollouirnj our delinitiori, we u**Mer.ite<l ,t < I 1 I m ,it 1 on ol pi <M)r.ti!un<»-. 

uluM e "te.uhmn helia\iour> ,,u e e\e(.nt*'<l .ip.irt J l oiii the h.uniiui hchav I our^- 

We <• I .t>> I 1 I iM) Sv (h(> ^ .11 i.ihje "niedmin ol ( onunuu u .it 1 <jn ". 

11 u* med 1.1 \u> I I 1 ed .it I h.i t (1 nu • \\< >!*• ■ . ! . i» I 1 < 1 , I 1 ' I * ^ 1 »^ I on , dial . i 
t .jp<* ^\ « t ei!i.^ , i onipiu I : .1^^ I ^t e.l ui> t i i u 1 i * )n » pi ixii .iiiUMe<l i n»^t I U( I I on , 
texlhooK>, lel< plume .unl cor re.-.pondei u e . A p< i > i .-^t <Mit inliuti<r into ttiiis 
< I .i."^,*^ I 1 M ,1 1 n>n hv ined I uiii u.i^ tin- ut.iMli <i| ^n-<,illed "md<'|M'inl tii ..tiidy" 
pi 04|| aJUIiH ^ on iM I i ^ < ' t I I V I «HH|»ii^i - . t i 1. 1 1 . It I I i I t j lt\ p. 1 1 . I t I on h« | vwcti 

I e.tfMti-l >ind t e,i< III I I ( •) liie^ I hn I i u a ill 4 > I ( Im i t I . 1 1 i nn>h i ] < . hiU not 
Cl(Mrl\ (ii.uaitet I >>e(i h\ .1 ( ( >tiuiinn i ( . i I I en^ Uie«lMii'i. ua^ a ifiohldn 

Ue Were I ol < e.l to .* e t U I n to in t i tii(„ 

A lie \ t ina I or .mK .tiK « > ni I he i I .i ^ ^ i I 1 1 . 1 1 i on P\ iiud i iw\ u,t^ tlx i d< n ( i I 1 1 .i t i on 

ot t uo V .a I .ih I e^ , I ltd I \ i dtl. I 1 I / . I ( 1 Ol 1 . lUd P I .< I o«|ii( « A pi (I'U ,iltu;i< \\.t^ >4t t d 

to he ( n< I I ^ i (1(1. 1 I 1 / I a to I 111 ■ I ■ \ I < ri I I o uh m li .i I < .ii n< i i on I il ( on t i o I the 
p. i( e . 1 1 \\ i I i ( h lit ■ I (M < * I ^ o* I i 1 1 1 ot 1 1. i I i on . in* I . 1 1 w 1 1 i i 1 1 ut u . i < oiii( m I i . a ( < » 
II). iK« > I M ^ I • ' a * '^^ ' • ' ' ' ' ' i > I . 1 I o<|M< > ]< t t I i •( 1 1 I n< t ' V t • n t ( o v\ i I i ( i I t h< 
liiedi.i ol .1 t a 0( |i .iiiuiK ' ni.ide i( po-- ihi< «»t i itlpo ^ i 1 1 1 < • | o> .t l«.iii>>-t (o 
lilt ei .11 I u i i h the I e.ti Ik'I « Pel h.ip>^ ( Ih' | lo i n 1 4 .m he 1 M 1 e* ( I . 1 ( < * ! h\ (Mil 
Ouil exp<i 1 eiu ( ■ o I t h.i 1 t 1 itie uIk 11 \; 1 t . I « - .ti I 1 ittj .1 ( < • 1 i | »l)on« - t o«u h i n*! (U oup* 
W(» oh\n)u.^lv u«"r<' in .1 hi ->t^.ini <• tcuhina >itu.itioii, uliuh u.i^. oii< uhei e 
dl.tloail**' *^«»^ pO'^'^lhlo, "^ince .iliv ^tud4'nt ( ou 1 d ii'vjinii.i in (he dl^^tallt 
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"assumptions about loiirning - witliiu each method, an<l between 
methods? 



Are there differences and similarities in Qoal sotting? Jn 
Kvaluation? Is there dialooue between teacher and l<»arnor? 
How much provision is there for learners to contribute to 
prograjnmo planning iuid evaluation? How do loaders in each 
method liefiiK* the nature of their m(»thod? \k> th(?sc method.*^ 
appeal to different kinds of adult learners? Wl»at Kiruls o1 
pro<)r;unfues iUx* provided,*'* 

As the problem became; clarified, we sought a method for dealing with it, 
cind were influence<l by the success of John Buskey, who had developed a 
typology of residential adult education programmes. 

He had ''focussed upon a holistic impressionistic stuuy of programmes 

with a View towfirds sorting them into groupings of seemingly similar 

programmes" and we decided to focus in a similar manner on "an 

impressionistic study of a selected sample of literature, including 

descriptions of proor;immes, but including also theoretical papers and 

reported reseai'ch" ^ ^ . The research question as it was defined 

a few months )at(*r was: 

"Does an an.ily.sis of s<*lcct(»d I 1 1 <T.itnr(? oi th(» v«trious methods 

ci.soiJ to instruct ind<*p(Mid(M»t liNuiii-rs rt!vcal a pattf^rn of 

Oilnr.'it lona! olcnuMits that c.ui uso<i to d i f iCrent i ato t\\v 
f i<Md .uid i'r\ inc it?" 

Since tJi(» |)<iriuneters of tho unjvers(* wo prof)Osod to explore wer<» quite 
utiknov%7i, it se(»m(*d l)t'st to gathcM' as l.irgc* aiKi various a s;unpl<» of 
ljt(»ratnr(» as we could. We wtMo assiste<i Uy a professional librari<'in, 
and receiveii oth(;r supporting servi<(»s in the University of Wisconsin 
Educatjonal Sat(?llito project. Wt» selected eventually more than 2000 
items ol" liter.iture pertaining to (Mlncational i)rogt-ammes in whicli learners 
were not m* faco-to-faco relationships with teachors. We pr<*par<Ml 
fibstracts ofi postcai^ds, mu\ it was th(»S(* that wc* manipulated ;ui<j 
classifi(*(J in search of the key variables which woul<l enable* us to 
dcJ'jnc aiuJ dcsctMhc r)iir J*i(»ld. 

lliis is not the pl.ico to dfscribc in Jinth(ir det.iil th(» tlili(jr(»nt attemnts 
w<» mad<* in IM71 .uid 197- to build *i thoorotical framowork 1 rom this data, 
for it IS more? iinportcuit that we now pi oc(*od to consider thc» frtimework 
wliich (»v*Mil iial 1 y app(Mi(»(i. How<»vci , two liuthci points *ibont tiw past 
must b<' made* before we (jo on, for one was a st*u'ting p<Mnt, «ui<l th<* other 
a turning point. W< , / ? S; ' ♦ , 
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teacher, but in which the teacliing was prepared for, an<l directed o a 
typical Icainer, but to no piirticular leainer. Die progranwe was as 
un- individualized as tin* ••mass'* medium of radio, yet considerably more 
"dialogic". Using these var iables, we ordered our media as follows: 



Distant Ix;arning 
*\nd Teac/i ing 



l)i alogue 



ix)w Dialogue 



^Highly 

Ind i V 1 dual i 7ed 



Indi V iduai i7.o<l 
lighly 
Indi V i dual i zo<l 



Loss 

.Lnd ividual iz<?d 



LEAST 
DISTANT 



indojiendont study I 
on campus 

individual tele- 2 
phone 

individual corres- 3 
pon<lence 

group telephone k 
group correspondence 5 
computer assisted 6 
instruction 

programmed in- 7 
struct ion 

dial access tape 8 
systems 

television 9 
radio 10 
textbook 11 



MOST DISTANT 



FiU. i Dj^t.uit !>carning and T<;acii mg ^ ^i»tho<Js classified 
by tht* DiiiK'n^' t on <>]" Oi sLuict.*. 
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We concluded that in a theory ol Dist.ince iuUicat ion^ Distance was not to be 
measured in physical terms, in mi»es or in minutes, hut in th^ e.:tent to 
which a paiticuiiu- teaching - leiu'ni/ig relationship was individual and 
dial og iCm 

Tlie second point from the pastwewisli to make, is what we prev lously refer*red 
to as the turning point, .ind .-u'o.s from our attempts to organise the 
literature? of independent study on campus tnvi ronments. 

As in m.uiy other countritts, i. Airu'ricin Ui i vtjrs i 1 1 (?s for at least half a 
t (»iitniy llH'it- \i u\ IxMii v.iri(Ki.^> ai I ainjcith iit.N to fjciinit s( l<jcted students 
to follow ptM i>()iMi study progr.uifiM'.s , to prtp.u papeis or engage in 

person.il rt stsu ch projt!cts. ThtJse pi ograiiru^s wore once calle<l "honor.* 
courses", ^ince th(»y wt»re restricte<l to only the more intellectual 
students, but alter a national conference in I925 became known as 
"independent study" . Hy 1967 independent study was available in 90% 
of Americcui universities . Wf studied numerous definitions of thiS 
kind of independent study, including Mask in »s: 

. 9 . 
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**ln(lo|)eiidcnt Study is defined as independent work or reading, 
sometimes on one's own, sometimes in small groups, but with 
such work taking place in the absence of the teaclier^^d in 
lieu of certain reguleu-ly scheduled class meetings." 

Alexander and Hines defined it thus, "Independent Study is learning on 
one's own/'^^ and the National University Extension Association called 
It: 

"a toachinn-learning process m which the student studies primarily 
ifi a non-classroom situation remote from, and independent of 
direct, sustained face-to-faco contgjt with the professor 
during the duration of the course "• 

Wliat wont on under the name of independent study was: 

(a) CarrieiJ on apart from teaching, 

(b) Carried on by individual learners, and therefore 
appeared to belong in the universe of Distance Teaching. 

However other definitions of this kind of instruction introduced other 
significant \ariables. MacDonald stated that the independent student 
was free to pace his learning according to his own circumstances and 
needs, :mi\ was free to choose among various channels, or resources for 
learning. "^'^ IVump wrote that "Tlie individual student is given 
responsibility for the completion of work he helps to choose for himself. 
It includes students setting tlieir own rate of progress through the use 
of teaching machimis, libraries, language laboratories, and science 
laboratories . The more literature wo searched, the more clearly the 
variabli' of Leai ner Responsibility became evident. Alexander and Hines 
wrote, »Miidepen(Jont Study is considered by us to be learning activity, 
largely motivated by tlie learner's own aims to learn and largely rewarded 
in terms of its intrinsic values" . Urossel and Thompson provided the 
term wo eventually employed in our theory, in defining independent study 



as : 



"The t>tu(l(nit»s s(;lf direclecJ pursuit of acacJomic competence in 
as .niLquoinoiKs a uMiinof as lie is <ibl(y to exercise at any particular 
timc.""^ 

bVom our study ol i iideixiridtMit stiuiy on campus, a field with considerably 
more 1 i t(iratut(^ tlian the distance te.iching fi(;ld, .'in<J only a few items 
of which have b(»(Mi meiitioiKMi h(»re, w(i tieclucod the following characteristics 
of such (Miucat loiial programnu^s , in addition to (a) ami (b) above: 

(c) Jri JnciepfMident Stiuiy ttui learnc^r diooses when and where to 
study, at wtiat pace, luu] hy wliich methods, 

(d) The learner chooses what to study, 
^ (e) The learnei* is self motivating, 

asi^to (f) T!ic l<jainer is sell evaluating. 



We then classified programmes in our collection of literature, by the 
variables of Learner Autonomy. 



In 1972 a typology with programmes classified by Distance and by Learner 
Autonomy was presented to the International Conference on Correspondence 
Education, What follows in the next part of this paper is the outline 
of that concept, with some modifications and refinements of recent 
rewriting. 

Part 2 ; Summary of tl>e Theory of Independent Study 

Definition 1 ; Independent Study is any educational programme in which the 
lecirninp procjranane occurs separate in time and place from the teaching 
programme, arid in wiiich the learner has an influence at least equal to 
the teacher in determining goals, resources, and evaluation decisions . 

As defined, Independent Study is a generic term describing a major category 
of educational transactions, which are classified by the differentia 
"distance", i.e. "the learning program occurs separate in time and place 
from the teaching program," and "autonomy", i.e. "the learner has an 
influence at least equal to the teacher". Perhaps to those meeting it 
for the first time, the use of the word "Independent" is misleading, 
since it might suggest the student is a kind of Robinson Crusoe, cast 
away on an island of self-sufficiency, which is not the sense in which 
the term is used. Tlie independent student is engaged in an educational 
programme, which by definition implies both a learner and a teacher or 
teaciiers in a transactional relationship. T^us: 

Definition 2 : An educational programme is the use in a learning programme 
of a teaching j)rogrcunme. 

Def init ion 3 : A h^arnitKj programme is a set of learner^s objectives for 
his chojifjc* in skills, attiludos or knowledge, a set of resources and 
procodnros for reaching tlu* oh j(-ct t v(\s , «ind a desi pn for measuring the 
ach i(*v(Mi(^nl of 1 lu* objective's . 

It si 1011 Ld be (*nif)h<'is i sod that we <u'(3 d i st inyu 1 sh irir) "learning" ami "learning 
programme", winch is synoi.omous with "study". Of course all humans are 
learning at all times of consciousness, but such is casual leai^ning, random, 
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uncontrolled, usually unconscious, A leeu^ning programme is a deliberate, 
purposeful and pleinne<i sequence of activities, ^ich usually makes use of 
agents or helpers, who may be called facilitators, instructors, or 
teachers. 

A teaching programme is equally deliberate and cairefully planned: 
Definition 4 ; A teaching programme is a set of teacher's objectives for 
change in learners* skills, attitudes or knowledge, a set of resources 
and procedures for reaching the objectives, and a design for measuring 
the achievement of the objectives. 

It will be argued that deliberale learning can be without teaching, and if 
indeed a learner can establish objectives and achieve them using no 
resources or procedures prepared by another, and if he can evaluate his 
achievement, a learning programme without teaching will occur. The self 
taught ornithologist wlio knows about birds from liis years of field study 
must be a good example of a leeirning programme without teaching, though 
if he resorts to a guide-book he is, though still highly independent, 
engaged in an educational transaction, since the book was written 
deliberately to assist his learning, by one whom we c^.l a teacher. 
The Variables of Ap artness 

DefinitjQii 3i ^ Distance, or Telemathic Teaching is a teaching 

programme in which, because of the physical separateness of learners and 
teachers, the interactions between them are conducted through print , 
mechanical or (^](?ct ionic dcvtcos . 

r<!lem.ithy moans "learning at a djstcuice," and is a word formed by combining 
the terms "tele" and "mathy", meaning respectively "far off" or "at a 
distanct:," run\ "mathy" li'om Greek "mathein," "to learn", as used, for 
example m "ops imatliy " , to learn in later life, and in "mathematics", 
Telemathic teaching is teaching in support of learning "at a distance". 
Independent study programmes vary in the extent to which there is disteuice 
between teacher and learners. Wliat makes a programme more distant than 
another, making one programme of instruction more telemathic than another, 
is a function of two variabiles in the learner-teacher relationship, which 
are the extent of dialogue in their communication, and the extent of 
structure in the teaching programme. 

Communication, t\\c sontling and rocoiving of messages, is an essential 
element of evtMy (Educational proyrammt? , and in non-telemathic teaching 
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progr«iiimnis js ac]iiov(Ml by speech, together with various supporting non-verbal, 

but observable, int(iri)ersonal interact L ons. Dialo()ue is two-way communication. 

Telemathic toaciiiiKj letjuires thu uso of (.electronic, print, or mechanical methods 

of comjiujin c.-\t iu(j , iuj<i \.liebo miithoils (iJfl\»j' in tha oxlont to which they permit 

two-way coininun i cat 1 on , or dialogue, between learners and teaciiers. In a programme 

in which iUmjihm* of dialoc^uo is possibJe, it can be said that distance is 

less than one m winch little dialogue is j)ossible« For example, in a telemathic 

teaching progranune using the Educational Telephone Network, since dialogue is 

easy, the lemner is less distcmt from his teacher thea\ one in which the FM/AM 

radio is tiie communication method, wiion dialogue is impossible. Even among 

programmes using the same communications method there £ire differences in the degr 

among 

of dialogue permitted by the programme design, and even^^teachers using the same 
resource, a particular correspondence course for example, there may be differences 
in the use of dialogue and tims differences in "distance". 

Structure is the extent to which the objectives, implementation procedures, 
and 1 osoinco-s .uul ev.ilutition design ol a teaciimg programme cire prepared, or can 
be a<Uipted , to meet i^pecilic objective^*, Lmj)lementat ion resources and procedures, 
.uid evtiln.ilu)!! (h'sign af indivKiiuil l(?arning programmes. While dialogue is a 
measiu i* ol the degrtie to whicii the commurn cat ions medium m a telemathic programme 
permits J (*arner-ttN'ici»er interactions, structure is a measure of tlie extent to whic 
whether thei o is dialogue or not, the progPtumne will permit individual, personal 
transactions betwecin 1 arner tUid t(;acJier. It is a measure of the extent of the 
responsiveness ot a teaching programme to the objectives of an individual learner* 
programme. 

To tiie extent tliat a programme "consists of pre-pro(?uced parts, at least in the 



form oi* particularized [)].uis listing item by item the knowledge and skills to be 

( 2()) 

covered by tJie progriinime , " the programme may not be responsive to learners' 

d i osynerae i e.s , and .struct ure^ is sai<l lo he high. 



Koftjihui «'\}>I.iins piotiliMii ol pref).ii iti<) a le.s.s ,s triu.tiired piogr^unme which 

attempt.^ to provide inany opl i >ii^» I oi the I eanu;r , 

All <|iiest 1 011,-5 must be i3])ticilic hy the course^ author as well as 
li set ol^ .mt I e I pat(id student riisponseia to each ipiestion. li* 
bt\uiehiiig is to occur, exf)licit instructions must be given 
iiulieatmg tiie perjormance crit(MM.i for a brtuich and tiie new 
coiit I nu.it I on point in tho. programme. 

Since every tiling niiit>t be speciri(i(i in adviince, extensive time 
must bo si)eiit in j)rept'UMng courst) material for presentation. 
f'\irtii(irmore , once progrtimmed , tliis material hcis very little 
flexibility. ^^7) 
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In ;i liHjIily sl.nu hitoii |>t*oijr\'trm»r , .such as Ji a J iii<!('U , ov iioii-brtUichJng 
proyriumiRMl tcjxt, no variation oi the f)rocjranimc> is j>ossiblo, wtiilo a 
corrospondonco proijr;unnK» is likoJy to be somewhat less structured, but 
j)erh<ips more; than a coinpntei* assisted instructional programme in which 
the nu'diuMi p(»rmit^. thd tciichor to antici^)te and prepare r.isponses to 
thous«iJidf> oi dilJcrcMi^ istiniuli fi on iiuuiy i(!arners» Among programmes using 
«i pt'U't I ciil .U' nu'diuin, tlic (h'grtMi oJ sti'uctnrti wilj vary. 

Using tht' vaiJabJos of dialogue and structure, telemathic teaching programmes 
can be c l«^^>s i f icd according to dist.uicc; between locur^ntir axid teacher. 



In Kjgui'o li where il) iepresents tJialogue, structure, -D no dialogue, euid -S 
no structur e) , thti most distant programmes are those o! the -D-S type, and the 
least distmit tircj t!ur jD-S type. These are theoretical poles, and all pro- 
grammes fall betwcjen them. T\\e variables by which we are defining distance are 
(Qualitative, and programmes must be regoi'detl as "more" or "less" disteuit. ^ 
Thert^fore, a cox'rc;sf)ondence j)rogramme is likely to be less distant than a 
programiiK^d text, since it is likely to bt; less structured, eind certainly r*ore 



Mt).st 
1)1 sttUiCr 



l><MSt 

1)1 stance ' 



-l)-S 
-!)iS 
1 DtS 



Prt)grtyiini(* l^pcis 

Progra:iinu^i> with ru) dialogue 
and no structure 



Pr'ogr«imrm*s w i th no d i alogu(; 
but w I th ritructurt; 



'3 . Pr'ogr^'uiimcs w i tli d i aJ ogue aiiil 
striictur(Ml 



I. Pr'ograuinK'*s with diiiJoguo and 
no structure* 



Examples 

Independent reading 
study programmes of the 
"self directed" kind 

Programmes m which the 
communication method 
IS radio or television 

Tyxjically programmes 
using the correspond- 
ence method 

E.g., a Rogerian type 
of tutorial programm^^ 



li - 'I'ypc^s of telcnudnic teaching programmes 

di.iiogn . Ilowi'vci , .iiiiong con (^spondt.n^ c pi (xjraimiio^ (ircat variability in dis- 
l.iiur vn I M U»iiinl, .sonu* cspct i.iMy Ix iiig iiioi c <litiJogn tlKUi others, and some 
( oi I c^spondj 'IK pi oqi .iiruii(\s t^.iii be no uioi (> ditiltxpc or unstructui*etl thcui pro- 
graimiUMl iii.sImk ( ion. riiii.s, it i .s nol intoiidcd to classiJy communications 
iiicthixis iM this model, but only the u.se. to which methods are w*j)})lied in educa- 
t i ona I pi oifraiiiincs « 

hi ,a pro(ji .anuin'^ whei e^ di.st.uict* betwc»en te<icher t'liid Iciai^nor is low, because 
dialogue^ i .s cM.sy and there js «i iii t ii i niuiii ol structure, both teachers and learners 
crui rcjspond easiJy lo the^ stimuli oi" the* others. In such a programme the 
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tiMt'lMiHi Ix'h.iv loul Sinith calks ".ulinon i tai y acl.^" w(>] 1 as "dir(;clivo action" 
.UKl "J<>t)i(\il opcrat loiLs" .u*<' |)i).s.^ i h 1 ( ilowi'Vci, v\n^u ihaliUjUd is difficult, 
or jiii|»().^iMl)l(', .uiil wlun strucluK' is liujli, "adinoii itary ads'' b(?coni(? difficult or 
iiM|M>s>ihlr. hi .1 pro<)raiiuM<Ml ttixt, siicli as Man(M''s, a rnirnmum of dialogue 
iK'tuc'tMi t*McIi<M .ind Umi'ikm is (.hl.iiiUMi |>y us<' ol ( (ic hraiudi i i,(j ttH'hii i (| U(' • Hio 
adniomtary .icts, siu I, "ooop^J You dnlu't l(^Mow iiihtiMict ions", are weak 

hy coiitra.'^t I <> tin power muIi staltMiUMits uoa I d cai i y m ,i hujiily dialogic 
inlcr;irt loii. In t o I (MMa Ih i c tisacliing "direct ixc action" is more easily 
coiniiuin u ,i( rd , Mian adinonitn)n, hut llio> toa( hoi must assume that a J argo f)art of 
diroc(ii)n, a> wo I I .is .idmonition, will ho St.'] 1 adirmi i >t or(Ml by i h(i learner • 
The l(\-,s distance, (he iiioir* direction wilJ bo Ttjasibio. Kven the nios+ distant 
te.ichcrs .o'e able to ( oimnuru cat(? "logical ofxjr at i ons WIieth(>r a j)£U-t iculfir 
1c»arner will henorit Jrom a progi ainiiio low in distance, or from a highly tele- 
math ic programme- is delcM'minod by the? extent to which he benefits or is impaired 
by direc-tion ajid adiiiomtion. This is detcrminoii by his competence as an 
'.mt oin)inoiis , or "sell dir(icte<l" learner. 

drapliu ^lodtl ol rolenMUiic Ttjat h i ng 

The M'lationslnp ol learners in t(*'.Muathi( to.iching prograirmies cixii be depicted 
by n-e ol cp aph < lieoi y (l-iguio 3). In these iigiiies, the niflU(MiC(i of A, the 

tea<hei-, i> lopiesenlod b> a ray ( >), .ui op<in .ui<l gon(?raJ influence, 

diiM'itod ,i( .my le.nniMs who < hoose to he i n 1 I nen(,<*<l . Unbroken J ines from 
leaifier.^ (o tlu' (e. Kiting ol A M'piesiMit the J<'arners "hooking on to" the teacli- 
'Ug.' (In' l)M)UiMi lini'S !epres(*nl tlie^ i espouse al the iJistr'uctor to oacli 
I (Nil I MM . in I he^ liialogu leachiiK) pi 0()j\aiiimes thei e ate num(?rous responses, 
^diih' Ml I lu non-d I a I ()g pi ogi aiiuiies there' is only one. In progr.ijiunos of less 
strn( luM' Mh'M' ,ji S4'\eial lays, i *'pi estMit mg .a 1 ( ern.it i vt^ vorsjoiis of teaching 
pio\id('d (o ptdenttal learners, and in pi ogr.miiiKjs oJ' no structure there ^re no 
lay- iMiiin.il im] I i inii (hi- UmcIkm , lull only re>j)onse.s to the stimuli of le.irners^ 
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Ki<|» ') - TolonMillic To/trhiiH| Ty|i<js 



FUu - Tolomfitliic TcmcIhikj Typo iD^S 
( e« g« corrosp(>M<Ionro pro()ranim(> 



•0 



f - 



• 1^ 



Jh - Tc>U>m.itlii( Toachiiuj Typo 
-D+S (o.(). radio f)rogramme) 
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Fig. 3c - lomati • If.uli.,,., 
pp hS- 

but loss ^ ijo tnr( ' l> uj I'K). 'J.V 
(o.g. pro( Timod i ' \ < 
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Typ(> il) 
l)tit lo*=;s met urod than I'' in* 
(o..|« compii tor assisted instruction) 
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Telomathic Toacliing Typf- fl)-S Q 
(e.g. tutorial) 




I* in* 3r - Tc^loniathic Toaching 
Typo -D-S 

(e«n> self directed readit 



rh(>' \iirt«tl)h> of ixMin(M' Autonomy 

l>ol ill 1 1 I on (i : Autonomy >s tho (>xt(>nt to wluch tlu> IOia'ri(?r in cm o^iucational 
pro(ji «uimi(>^ i> to (U> term mo the ,s(>l(>c:tion ol objoctivt^s, resources and 

procoilui ('^> , .ui<i tlio (tvaJuation (l(*>t(jn . 

In tlio contoxt ot .1 |)i o(|i rinune , tho tonn lo*un(M^ .mtonomy describes the extent 
to uhic'li in the I earn inc)-lcMc:iun<) I'o I .it i on.sli i [> , it i i> the learner rather than 
tlio to. ichor who tlot (Min i nos th<.' (jo.il.s, th<t J(^arnini) prococJures and resources, 
ajid 1 ho ov.iJuntion (h'oiHions ol the loarniny pro<jraiiune. A fully autonomous 
It^ariuM I .s a p(M^oii who I (J(Mit J f lo.s a Itjajniny need when ho finds a problem tc be 
soJvod, .1 i>k I I i to bo accpiri-ed, or i njorin.it ion he. does not have. He is able to 
*u^t icirl at his lo.nning nood in tho form of a (jen(M'al goal, which is differen- 
tjat(Nl m ^ovriMl iiiorci specific ohjootives, which ar(i accompan i o(J , more or less 
oxplicitly, with CI itoria of ach i ovcjiiuint . In iniplem(*nt iny the leai^niny need, 
t\\(i .autonomous I (vu lujr gathers the uilormation ho desires, collects ideas, 
piMotit-o.s sU I I J s , works to rc^solvo h i .s piohit^ins, aiid achieves his goals. In 
ov.il u.it I IK) , the ItMtiior judges tUc' .ippi upi i .itonoss of newly acqujrad skills, the 
a<k'(iiMcy t)l |>iohloni solutions, t\ui «|U,ility ot id(^'is, *ui(l tho knowledge acquired. 
\Uj I e.iohos t OIK I us I OILS , a(:t(*ptiinj oi rejecting tlm' materia], and ov(intually 
dec ide> the goal.-- haw^ l)eon c.ichiovod, oi Mh.iin'on^ th(ii!i. This is obviously the 
heii.iv lour ol a mature aihilt. 

The ievi'lopmeut in tJwhhon ol" poro(^ptions *uid rosponiao ]).'itterns having to do 
uith dependeiK e c.ind MnleporuU^nco , has hecMi tlosorihod by lle<ithers, who defines 
1 ndepcMuleiK e as loMous. "A p<.M son i luU^poiKiCiut oi otfiers to the extent that 
he (..ui satisly his neotis urthouL r(*(jniring that othtirs rospon(i to him in parti- 
ciiiai uays". 

nie!(^ .'ire^ two Ujjids oJ' i (ijlepoiidonco , c.iilod rnstrumental and 
('net ion. il. Instrumontai r ndopeiidcMioo moans conducting activities 
.'Uiil roping with prol)!cMns without .-r-eeUing luilp. • • • 

I he <'\t*'nt to which he persist.^ in the 1 .isK without asking i'or 
help m.iy he t.tl^en as m measui e ol lii^ i ns t i unieli I . 1 1 i nd(-p(Mul(incO . ) 

i'jtiol lon.il I inlependence means ''the .ih^eiu e ol needs J or reassurance, affection, or 
ap|"*<>v«il "'I p.irtuiiLir ^ i tu.it i ons. " It inoliKles "self .issortion," in the form 
ot tho need to m.ister t*isks , which i> iiiolivatcjd hy the nocid for solf approval 
on the h*isis ol one^s per loriiuuicu^ v Any behaviour motivated by tho need for 
approval ol othoi's ks syinf) tom.it ic ol emotional dependence, while behaviour 
O ^ motivated by n<'(*d lor s(M 1 af)prov<il is symptonuilic of oiiotionai independence. 
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ll<'atIi(M\s» del mil u)ii> iiny he ii^cd to (.xplicato Ll.c^ conccM^t of the autonomous • 
leariu'r, ulio is cmot i oii.i (1 y i i)()(^r'<*Hii(>iH \s\ioi\ putsuiiK) ,i IcarmrHi i)roorajnme , being 
moli\,i(<M pi MiMi ily by Ou' ium*J jo) oppiov.il. lo the oxtont that any of 

\\i> IxMmviouis .iro jiot i v.i t <^»l |)v iio(mI to um ,ippiov<iI ol Ins instructor, or 
othoj* cxtiTiial jiHlcjc, It, iioi ,iut()iioniou.s. lie i> aUo liKoly to have a high 
thujroe oi m.struiiu«n ta I i ndcpcndoiictr , isiiuc hc^ j> o\p(uionc«(l iii coping with 
loarnjiKj probUMiis in .1 >r\{ reliant iii.uihoi , Imt may b<; mstrumental ly dependent 
at timtiis, lor^ h<' iiiMfht ask lor h(»Lp 1 rorn m,uiy r<;bourci;b, «ajh1 will be able to 
control «ujd niana(|<*^ \.iriou> >oni t,cs ii\ hi'lp. Ilowtnoi , bis af)proach to a helper 
i> finc'ti(/nal, no( oniot 1 on.i I , so hr I p i> iK^ed t<;, athjov* 'aKs lo.'irning objectives, 
not to uin the appioval ol the b(»l[)oi. It bo ;a><'.s di^^tant resources, several 
porb<ip», lio^ rn.iy b.ivr no poi^^onal i*ol at i on.sh • p with a teacher, but if he has a 
p(M^.t)nal to.u^bor, uil) bi* .iblc to control tlu* (*J'J(Kt aiid b i{)n j f j Ciince of teacher 
input Ml ,! roaii.-^tM .unl njioniot i onal way. Ilo will r<\si-,t toacluir <lirection cind 
admonition, «anl lnvo .1 bnjb toloi.aiuo lor loin«lm<*s.s in l(jarnin(j. This descr^^ 
tion i> very .-imil.ir to Moyil ilofinition oJ tlu- «i<lult loarnor, a person who 

• • • < ap[>i ()a( b snl> h'cl mat tor directly uithont ,i,»vmuj <ui 
adult in .1 ^ot oJ I nt 01 \ I iM) iolo> b<'tu*'on 1 be N'anuM aJid the 
^^obJt*l t nialti'i • riic .idult Knows b 1 own > i ai id.'ii*ds .uid oxpecta- 
tion^« lie no loiiMor nood-^ to In* told, iior do<»> \us roquircy the 
,,ippro\.il ,ui<J r "uaMK I 1 oiti p»M-^()n> 111 . <u t boi 1 t } . ^ ^ ' ) 

Aii<Md!iM, to Mn)\vl('>, ->ui li aut oiiMiiu)U> b»ba\ioni -^bould b<*^ M«itur«il for the adult 

loonier who, b\ dtMinilioM, b.<- .1 i-o I I ( oiu,ept Ibat no soli directed. 

hid< o«l. Kiiouh- \^\ iti'^ "lb.' point .ii \d 1 m b a pel >on Im*( oim\^ .ui adult, l*sycbo- 

loonall\. 1^ (b.d |)oint .it ubuli be p<'i(»'i\»'> biiii-.**ll tn hi- wholly so 1 f ~d i rect ing« ' 

Knouli'^ ^.is-- tbat (U'p»MhUni > 1^ p.o I nl t be >»'ll ( on< of)1 ol :<i tdnld, wlio begins 

to ^1 e biiii>ell .1^ b.i\ MMi t hi ' (.ip,i< 1 \ In ni.iko d<'^i-ioM.^ lor bim>t»lf bis Selj^||^ 

I den I I t \ Ik '« I 1 1' - to I aU< >li.ip« ' . I 1 » I < n I 1 11 1, » t » ■ I > , lio\w \ < -i . 

• • • a- lln' (bild iiu)\c.^ np tin' - -d n< ,0 1 I ona I |.idd(>i In- encoUMt(irs 
moi (' ond Mini.' ol Mm j ♦ .-^pon.- i b i I > t y lot bi> IcajniiMj br'iij(| t.-xkon 
by Hh' tea«h*'i , tin- ( um i t u 1 nin p I aJiih 'r>. , and lii.^ paJont.->. Tlie 
ii'd tll<'(l i> to lre<'/e \\iv\ itilo a • M 01 a » p I nl peihlenry. 

i''oi tbi^ MMXni, .idol I rdiu. it ni^ oltcn iiin>t b('l|> h'aiiiri.-^ to ov(M*com<: a foar of 
be'liHj >ell diM({rd and .--til i« lioiit in teaMiin<)< 1 01 "aduits .ire^ tyi)ically not 
p»<*p«"''''' JiM'clnd NMinine.' Mn'\ no<'d tn ()o la o(h|b ,1 [a o( (j.-^s of ro- 

ot -n t . 1 1 i no In t < ot o i ti<) ar- odo M ♦ ^ ^ 



^ biiiro .aa( oiioiiion.^ bcli<i\ioni i> adult, t Ik vet y tiatnio^ ol good .tdnlt (iducatioii is 

tlvlv> ^'i*'^ I osloi .»it I on <ind >uppoi 1 ol lo.uiioi>' atitonomy. In all procirammes , this 



means "groat emphasis is placed on the involvement of the learners in the pro- 
cess of planning tlieu owji learning," "the learning-teaching transaction [is] • , 
<.he mutual responsibility of learners and teachers," and there is "a process of 
self -evaluation in which the teacher devotes his energy to helping the adults 
get evL<!.Mice for liiomsel^os about the progress they are making towar(^ their 
educat icnaj goaJ s ; 

Similar positions liavc been expressed about autonomous learning by Pine and 
HorneO'O, Landvogt ( '^5 ) , MaslovOS) ^^^^ carl Rogers^?), and described in an 
earlier paperO^). 

Classification of Independent " tudy Programmes by Variable of Learner Autonomy 

Since learner autonomy is identified as a major characteristic of independent 
^ study, programmes can be classified according to the extent to which the learner 

can exercise ctutoncmy in learn^n^. To arrive at this classification the 
followirn questions eire ask'-»d : 

1. Is the select ion of J earning object iv(iS in the programme 
that of the learner, or tl?3 teacher? 

2« Is tlie S(*l(*ction cuid use of lesource persons, of books, 
and othei' media, the secjuence cind pare of learnijig 
experiences, the decision o^ the teacher, or the learner? 

3- Are tliG dec IS J on s about t o method Tor evaluation and 
criteria to be used made ^ne learner or teacher? 

By applying these (luestions a tyT)c.logy of teaching programmes is generated. 
In Figure progrcumnes rcinge as follows: 

1. Autonomous; learning progra nies In wliich the Iccirner will 
use resource* ptijsons, literature, and other sources of 
information iuul skill, but decides himself wliat to learn, 
ill wliaL m.'uiHor, iuni how o ovalu«ito successful achievement. 
For excunf)le . a lioniomaJ^er wlio leols a need to be a better 
cook, atid sets the spcicific ob^ .ctivo to be able to cook 
Lhroo Vi'ir I (it 1 ot> oi' fruit j)ies witii i\ success rate of 90%, 
where success is determined by lier lainiJy's eating the 
j>ios, wlio cliooses to lo/u^n by using a **t(*ach yourself" book 
has matJe all dcicisions about her leai^ning herself. Her 
progrcujuiio may be doscribo(J as the AAA type. A toacliing 
programme is used by the learner, but control and direction 
of tlie learning programme is in the learner's, not the 
teacher's, hands. 

2. Tliis is a class of prograinmos of lower autonomy, in which 
the joarncr's acliievement is ju(iged by an external agent, 
but the areas of competence in which he offers himself 
for testing, and the means he employs for achieving com- 
petence, are witliin his own control. In Great Britain, 
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Fiy* U - Types of independent study programmes 
by variable learner autonomy 




since 1885 it has been possible to register oneself as an 
external sxudent at the University of London (though not 
for all degrees). Quite independently, the student in the 
London system may select areas of study, may study as he will, 
and may present himself for the evaluation of the University 
examiners* 

3» Having freely selected learning objectives, leetrners may 
surrender the direction of the use of resources to a 
teacher. Perhaps this is illustrated in the case of 
learning sports' skills, where several le£U~ners seek out 
a provessional »s instruction, but each has different 
criteria of achievement in mind, and each decides when 
he has learned enough. 

, A programme tyj)e in which the loarn«?r, onco having defined 
l(^arniiig objectives ho wishes to achieve, enters a con- 
trolled series of learning activities, and is evaluated 
by his teacher or other external agency. A person who 
chooses to learn the skills of driving an automobile, and 
enrolls with o professional instructor, has little control 
of the instruction, and none of the evaluation. 

5 & Frogranvne formats, in which the learner controls, in the 
O. one case implementation procedures and evaluation, euid , 
in the other, evaluation only. 

?• A common type of programme where the student has some 
control of the implementation procedures, but where the 
goals are prescribed by his teacher, and he is 
evaluated by an external agency. The majority of school 
;md college independent study programmes fall into this 
category. 

8. The common typo of progr^urrnKj in institutions, especially 
when* i)iH)IV^ss lonal cert i J' icat i on is at stake. The 
objectives j'or loarniny, the means, «'uid the evaluation of 
ach i(?v(;mont , «'a\» in the control of the teaching authority. 



Discrimination «'uiiong the Vcirious tyjxis suggested above is by the variable 
"learner autonomy", "the extcjnt to wluch in an independent study programme the 
learner determin<?s objc^ct ives, implemcMitation procedures and resources, and 
aval uat ion"* 
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Classi f tent ioti ot IndopondtMil Study I Vo(jr;unm<\s hy Vat i.iblos of Distance and 
Lcarn(*r Autonomy 



ln<le|)on<lont study d(»scril)i»s any o(iuc«it i on;t I pro()r«inun(» wht^ro the. iGorner has 
autonomy and tli(M'<» is dist*jico l)(»tw<*<»n t(^ach(;r and Ir.u^nor, Hcvever, since 
distance an<l h^aiiu^r .lutonomy aro both (|u,il i tat i v<.' v.-iria" i os , so is the term 
in<lcpon<l<Mit study d(»sc!' ipt ive of <*l(MncMUs in al 1 fducat i orial prorjrammeG rather 
th.'ui <l<»scr ipt iv<' oi .tn «,*xrlusiv(» tJ.is^ ol projp «iimnoi> or m(»thodi>. By super- 
impoMUO Kini"'<' - on I kjum* 1, w(» c»ui pifvidt? a typolo^iy ol" all educational 
pronrammos showin^i tho rainj*' from most indt»pendunt study to least uulependent 
study. 
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Pi D.jf .uiUMc^ I .iiM|c {i(Mti 1-1)-^/, uliicli Is .1 itMxp aimnc ol hi<|}i lo.u^nt^r autonomy, cind 
\rry iii(|ii di-t.ni(('» I o ?jih-.s^ .i (Xji .uiiiiic uln'M' .intonnmy .uid disttinct: very 
lou, '^o { Ih* I »mi n<*i j> l.u<n i) (outiollid !«> tlj - tculici, I'fn* 1 oni:<M pi ouranutu^ 
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T!i(u'<* i> .^oim^ d is.Kp ( cnuMit in cduc.itMn .a-)ut the nature tuid about the role of 
thi»ory. Some <«(inc.it ion i sts havt» adopt «m1 a pra<jinatjc, or functional approach to 
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the generation and use of theory, and theirs is the posit ion we share* Ve 
liken theory to a map, and writing it is a matter of seeking out and describing 
relationships about different aspects of the topography of the business of 
teaching and learning. The purpose of such theory is to bring order to the 
phenomena in which we are interested, for we cannot become scientific in our 
enquiries, i.e. we cannot proceed to manipulate variables | as long as we are 
trying to work with masses of assorted facts. 

Thus the first stage in any new field consists in constructing a framework for 
classifying the phenomena in the field. This is not a highly em>>irical or 
posit ivistic concept of theory, as might be appropriate in such better developed 
sciences as physics, and our theory should not be tested by the criteria of 
such sciences. Ours has not been an experimental approach to theory building, 
nor has it been inhibited by concerne about operat ionisra. We have been 
holistic in our concerns, nomothetic, and molar ^ posit ivists will object, in 
particular to our use of Hypothetical Constructs like "learner autonomy''. Oui? 
defence is that this theory has been developed as a tool, not an end in itself, 
a.id its primary purpose as a tool is to define a field which was previously 
ignored, certainly in North American educational theory. Its significance 
therefore is merely as a starting place, as u heuristic device, and if it is 
then responsible for generating research by suggesting ideas, or even by arousing 
disbelief and resistance, it will have served its purpose. In this last part 
of our paper we will describe one major research project which was generated 
from the theory, and will give some examples of many other questions it suggest^a* 

Hie reseiuch we conducted in Canada and the U.S.A. from 197^ to 1976 investi- 
gated the cognitive styles and the attitudes to independent study of students 
in one programme selected from the High Autonomy/Low Distance sector of the 4^ 
typology, ari<l m smother from the High Dist£mce/Low Autonomy sector^39),' Xhe 
psychological ViU-iable we selected for measurement was that known as "field 
independence", Diis was select<*d because it appeared to represent in one sys- 
tem the personality characteristics which might be expected to predict successful 

ndependent learniny; it discriminates the person who is likely to define his 
needs independent of others, maintains his own directions, and prefers self 
evaluation over evaluation by external standards. Further, field independent 
persons are said to be task oriented and less affected than others by social 
stimuli, so might be expected to have a high tolerance for learning at a dis- 
tance. Tfie second variable to be studied was leai^ners* attitudes to various 
aspects of independent study, which were measured by means of a semantic 
differential . 
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It was conjectured that: 



(1) People who decide to learn through independent study will prove to be 
of the field im ependent cognitive style. 

(2) In independent study programmes of high autonomy and high distance, 
learners will hold different attitudes to more dependent study than 
they will to independent study. 

(3) Between learners in an independent study prograimne of high autonomy, 
and one of high distance, there will be differences in learners' 
attitudes to indepe«^dent study. 

(4) Among independent study learners, those with the personality attributes 
associated with field independence will find autonomous learning and 
distance teaching more satisfactory t;han will less fieJd independent. 

^ Therefore, the attitudes of field independent learners to independent 

study will be more positive than the attitude of field dependent learners, 
i.e., there is a personality X treatment interaction, where the 
person..! ity characteristic is the cognitive style of field independence, 
the trrratm<>nt is ii.<l..|.<Mi<l.'Mt .«,tu.ly methods, and the dependent variable 
is l<'/irnor .itt i tutli-. 

To test t};<! conjocttiros, two progr;uns wore selected from the universe of 
North American md(!pendent study programmes, to represent the e;.cremes on 
our tyi)ology of independent study programmes. One, referred to as the 
Distance programme was the University of Wisconsin's Independent Study Course 
A/»2. "Principles of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education" and typical 
of prcgriimmes relatively high in distance. The other, relatively high in 
0 learner autonomy, and referred to as the Autonomous progranme was the programme 

for teaching adult education at St. IVanics Xavier University in Eastern 
Canada. Doth aie programmes for professional education of practicing adult 
educators. In the latter students have almost complete responsibility for 
writing tlieii curriculum, using resources, and for self evaluation. 

Students .u-e referred to as the Distance students and the Autonomous students. 
The age, sex and educational distributions of students in the two 
programmes were similar. TTie conjectures were . tated in the form of 
hypotheses, the researcher designed an "Independent Study Differential" 
(I.S.D.) for the measurement of attitudes, and then administered the I.S.D. 
and Witkin's Einbedded Figures Test for the measure of field independence, 
in person, to each subject in botli programnos. Data was analysed by t-tests 
and regression analysis, and the following is a sunmary of the findings. 
Q (a) Students in the more Distant form of Independent Study were significantly 

EHjC "ore field independent tlian the norm, (.99 level of significance), but the 



(b) Among Distance students there were fewer attitudes in favour of 
Distance teaching or autonomous leeirning concepts, but the Autonomous 
students preferred both over non-telemathic teaching and non- 
autonomous learning, 

(c) Thus field independence might not be used as a predictor of successful 
participation in autonomous learning, but might be used as a predictor 
in distance studyo As distance becomes less, a more field dependent 
cognitive style would seem to be desirable. 

Some of the questions Which aire stimulated by the above resecirch concern the 
field independence of students in prograinnes frou other sectors of the typology, 
the field independence of "drop-outs", and the measurement of other cognitive 
styles. Replication of the study is desirable because there were limitations 
of a methodological nature in the original which the researcher is well aware o^ 
However, apart from the value of the findings about cognitive style and attitudes 
of independent students, the research was of some importance, because it was 
derived from, and in turn contributed to the validity of, the theoretical 
framework which is the subject of this paper. 

Conclusion 

What we have presented in this paper has been a summary of the theory of 
Independont Study and Telemathic, or Distance, teaching. The theory was 
preceded by a survey of the origin and development of the theory, and was followed 
by a brief account of one major research project v^ich it has generated. 

It was said in our introduction that with the use of the tool of the Independeni^^ 
Study Theory, we could identify "a vast array" of new research and development 
questions. In conclusion, as a possible contribution to discussion, we will 
list a few which we believe to be important. 

(1) Wli'-'t is the most effective conceivable system for the production of 
distance teaching programmes which are truly responsive to the demands of 

I learners? 

(2) What mechanisms a»-e needed to see that learning needs aire successfully 
articulated among i^ lividuals and communities for transmission to the 
distance teaching institution? How can we teach people to be more 
autonomous whero there is need? 
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v3) To what extent should Universities provide distance teaching in non- 
academic fields? (For example, teaching about Parenthood) 

{k) In programmes of high structure, how can we reduce it? In programmes 
of low dialogue, how can it be increased? 

(5) For which students is it desirable that programmes be of high structure 
and low dialogue, i.e. Distant; for whom -D-S, i.e. most Distant; and 
for whom less Distant? Is there a relationship between Distance and Autonomy? 

Questions such as these will have to be taken into account as we proceed with 
rebuilding old institutions and designing new ones. New and changed 
institutions will certainly be a consequence of the growing confidence with which 
the values of independent study are now asserted. Adult learning need no longer 
be random, for through independent study, self directed adults can expect to be 
served by professional resources in planning and implementing their learning, 
surely a significant move towards a system of lifelong education and towards the 
reality of a learning society. 
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